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Treatment verification has been a weak link in external beam radiation therapy. As new and more 
complicated treatment techniques, such as intensity-modulated radiation therapy (IMRT), are imple- 
mented into clinical practice, verifying the accuracy of treatment delivery becomes increasingly 
important Existing methods for treatment verification are highly labor intensive. We have devel- 
oped a method for verifying the delivery of external beam radiotherapy and implemented the 
methodology into a system consisting of both hardware and software components. The system uses 
grayscale images acquired on the treatment machine from the planned treatment beams. From these 
images, the photon fluence distribution of each beam is derived. These measured photon fluence 
maps are then used as input to a separate dose calculation engine to compute the delivered absolute 
dose and the dose distribution in the same patient, assuming that the patient is set up as required by 
the treatment plan. The dose distribution generated from the measured fluence maps can then be 
compared to that of the treatment plan. Software tools, such as overlaying isodose curves generated 
with this method on those imported from the plan, dose difference maps, dose difference volume 
histograms, and three-dimensional perspective views of the dose differences, have also been devel- 
oped. The system thus provides a means to verify the dose, the dose prescription, and the monitor 
units applied. The potential exists with a suitable electronic portal imaging system to reduce the 
quality assurance efforts, -especially for IMRT. <£> 2003 American Association of Physicists in 
Medicine. [DOI: 10.1118/L1610771] 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Delivering the correct dose to the patient as required by the 
treatment plan requires the satisfaction of two conditions. 
First, the patient must be set up to reproduce the geometry 
assumed by the planning system with the correct gantry, 
couch, and collimator settings. Second, the machine must 
deliver the correct amount of radiation with the correct field 
shape settings and the correct energy. The verification of 
these conditions is generally regarded as treatment verifica- 
tion, which is an area of strong interest in radiation therapy. 
Even with proper patient positioning, organ motion may be a 
significant factor in treatment accuracy. Electronic portal im- 
aging systems with and without implanted radio-opaque 
markers are used clinically at many institutions to verify the 
geometric accuracy of treatment. Electronic portal imaging 
has been reported for verifying intensity-modulated radiation 
therapy (IMRT) dose. 1 Dosimetric measurements to verify 
the accuracy of beam delivery are also widely practiced 
clinically. Methods for in vivo dosimetry, which attempts to 
verify all conditions, have also been proposed. 2,3 

In the conventional treatment plans, beams are simple 
shaped-fields with uniform beam intensities. As long as there 
is a rigorous quality assurance (QA) program in place to 
ensure the geometric and machine output accuracy, high ac- 
curacy of beam delivery by the machines can be achieved. 



Practice standards for quality control in radiotherapy have 
been established over the years and are in the literature. 4,5 A 
conventional approach for quality control in external beam 
radiotherapy is to perform frequent machine QAs and care- 
fully review each plan. 

As radiation therapy becomes more complicated with the 
introduction of IMRT including compensating filters and dy- 
namic wedges, the possibilities for delivery error become 
higher. Thus although human error probably remains one of 
the most significant potential cause of treatment errors, there 
is also ample opportunity for machine delivery errors. 

With IMRT delivery using multileaf collimators (MLCs), 
effects of leakage, tongue-and-groove design, and machine 
variations may not be modeled accurately by the planning 
system and may cause significant dosimetric differences. The 
delivery of a small number of monitor units (MUs) may lack 
the required accuracy in both the beam profile and the 
output 6,7 In addition, the delays in the machine control may 
cause inaccuracies in the segmental dose or even skipping 
some segments. 8 When a large number of segments is used 
for IMRT delivery, small geometric errors in the segment 
shapes can also translate into large dosimetric error. 9 It is for 
these reasons that it is necessary to verify the beam delivery 
before a patient is treated with IMRT 

Different approaches for IMRT. verification are currently 
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used by different institutions. One method is to use films 
and/or electronic portal imaging devices to measure the in- 
tensity patterns of the beams. 10 The difficulties of these 
methods are often in the comparisons with the ideal intensity 
patterns. Moreover, if a difference is found in the intensity 
patterns, the impact on the dose distribution inside the pa- 
tient is not known. Therefore comparing the intensity maps 
alone may not be sufficient to determine if the planned de- 
livery is acceptable. The ideal feedback loop would be to 
irradiate an exact model of the patient with report of the 
measured dose throughout the model. However, this would 
be impractical to perform on a patient-by-patient basis. 

Another approach for IMRT verification currently used by 
most institutions, including ours, is to substitute the patient 
with a phantom and calculate the dose distribution on the 
phantom using the same planning parameters as for the 
patient. 11 " 13 The treatment plan is then delivered to the phan- 
tom and the resulting measurement is compared with the 
predicted absolute dose and relative dose distributions. If the 
measured doses agree with calculated doses in the phantom, 
one assumes that the beam delivery is accurate. Although 
practical and valid, this approach has some drawbacks. The 
point dose measurement for IMRT delivery has significant 
uncertainties due to the dose gradients in an intensity modu- 
lated beam. The measured dose can be sensitive to the cham- 
ber size, and the location of the chamber. For example, if the 
chamber is placed at the gap of two adjacent leaves, the 
leakage and tongue and groove effect may significantly alter 
the result Even with an easy system for measurement, 13 the 
dose comparison is somewhat abstract in that it is performed 
on an idealized phantom that has no direct bearing on the 
patient's anatomy. Using an anthropomorphic phantom im- 
proves on the anatomic relevance, some customized modifi- 
cations of the phantom are needed to allow such measure- 
ments inside the phantom 14 Moreover, to obtain both the 
absolute dose with a chamber and the relative dose distribu- 
tion with films may often require delivering the treatment to 
the phantom twice, making the procedure very effort- 
intensive. Lastly, if differences do arise, it will be difficult to 
judge if the dose delivery is acceptable as the resulting dose 
distribution to the patient is not demonstrated. 

This paper describes a method that will reconstruct the 
dose and dose distribution that the patient receives by mea- 
suring the amount of radiation dose delivered for each field, 
but assuming that the correct energy was selected, and as- 
suming that the accelerator's monitor unit system has been 
correctly calibrated! The method reports both the absolute 
dose and the dose distribution which can then be compared 
to that intended. This check is strictly a dosemetric delivery 
check, patient positioning or organ motion is not addressed 
here. But we offer this method as a procedure that can serve 
to greatly increase confidence that some mistake or malfunc- 
tion has not been overlooked. 

The quality control system introduced here uses the mea- 
sured photon fiuence distributions of each individual treat- 
ment field as an input to compute the absolute dose and the 
dose distribution on the same set of CT images of the patient 
as used by the treatment plan. The images used for the mea- 
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surements are.calibrated to the treatment machine's reference 
dose. The setup is used for the QA measurements so that the 
grayscale of the images can be related to the machine output 
at the calibration condition and the reconstructed doses can 
be directly compared to the absolute dose and dose distribu- 
tions calculated by the treatment planning system. The sys- 
tem thus provides a verification loop from planning to deliv- 
ery back to the plan. The fact that the dose calculation of the 
new QA system is independent, of that of the planning system 
also adds redundancy which provides further quality assur- 
ance. 

The method described here, by reconstructing the dose 
from the measured field intensities and distribution, will sig- 
nal the presence of a large error if a large dose difference is 
obtained, and thus will not depend upon the diligence of an 
individual discovering an error from the inspection of a treat- 
ment plan. It is this point that makes this method valuable for 
conventional radiation therapy as well. 

This approach is simpler than attempting to reconstruct 
the dose from an exit dose measurement 3 Rather than use 
the exit dose to estimate the entrance dose, here the entrance 
dose is measured directly. This eliminates any uncertainties 
introduced from deriving the entrance dose from the exit 
Further, the checking of the dose prescription and delivery 
system is separated from the question of correct patient po- 
sitioning, which may be an advantage. 

The potential exists with a suitable electronic portal im- 
aging system that can accurately integrate the dose to signifi- 
cantly reduce quality assurance efforts, especially for IMRT. 
This would be achieved by using a direct interface from the 
imaging system to the computer using the quality control 
method described here. 

II. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

The general idea of this new treatment delivery verifica- 
tion method is to derive the photon fiuence distributions from 
measured beam profiles for all the planned beams and use 
them to calculate the dose distribution in the patient Such 
beam profiles can be acquired with film, an electronic portal 
imaging system, or other means. We used film in this study 
to prove the concept and to test the system 

The beam profile measured with a film at a depth is a 
function of the dose delivered at that depth from the specific 
beam. The key to make this method sufficiently accurate is 
to: (1) establish an accurate MU calibration at a well- 
controlled calibration condition with the gray levels of the 
image captured with film; (2) accurately derive the photon 
fiuence distributions from the measured grayscale images; 
and (3) calculate dose in the patient using the photon fiuence 
maps with acceptable precision. These three key areas will 
be described separately in the following sections. 

A. Film calibration 

The main sources of uncertainties in film dosimetry are 
the inconsistencies of exposure conditions between the cali- 
bration condition and measurement condition including 
variation in film response to different energy spectra, and 
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second, variations among films and in film processing. These 
sources of uncertainty need to be reduced to achieve the 
accuracy that is needed here; 

To minimize the first source of uncertainties, we require 
that the same geometric setup including the depth of mea- 
surement, the build-up material, and the distance to the 
source be used for bolh the calibration and for QA measure- 
ment Two types of films are available for use in this appli- 
cation. For large number of monitor units (MUs) 
(>200MU), Kodak's EDR2 film in Ready Pack is 
available, 15 while for smaller number of monitor units, 
Kodak XV-film may be used. In this study films were placed 
at 100 cm from the source on top of 7.6 cm of Styrofoam™, 
and covered with material (see the following) to shield from 
contamination electrons, and exposed to a 10x10 cm 2 uni- 
form radiation field. Calibrated relationships (H-D curves) 
between the optical density and the delivered dose at the 
central axis in the calibration condition were established for 
both films and for two different energies on a SL-20 linear 
accelerator manufactured by Elekta (Atlanta, GA). The upper 
limits of the MUs used for the calibrations were set to expose 
the film to an optical density of approximately 3.0, so that 
the whole usable ranges of the films were covered. Bolh 12 
and 16 bit film scanners [Vidar (Herndon, VA)] were used for 
scanning the films and the images were transferred to our 
verification system for analysis. 

To minimize the second source of uncertainties, a new 
calibration sample was required for each QA measurement. 
Recalibrating the entire H-D curve for each QA measure- 
ment would significantly increase the time and effort for 
each case. There are several ways to make this step easier. 
One method is to generate only one calibration exposure 
each time a case is done and rescale the previously measured 
H-D curve to agree at this one point. Since changes in film 
batches and processing chemistry will not cause large 
changes in the H-D curve, this method should provide rea- 
sonable accuracy. To test the validity of this method, we 
made multiple H-D curve measurements with different lots 
of V films and in different weeks. We then scaled the first 
H-D curve with one point taken from later H-D curves and 
compared the resulting H-D curve with the later curve. As 
shown in Sec. HI, the rescaling achieved better than 1% 
agreement consistently among multiple weeks and lots of 
films. The term "rescaling" is referred to as a simple math- 
ematical operation of the H-D curve, by which the values of 
every point on the curve is multiplied by the ratio of the 
newly measured optical density for a given dose to that of 
the original optical density value at the same dose. We would 
expect this result to hold for other film types, such as the 
EDR2 film, with similar chemistry and H-D curves that 
might be employed. 

Another method would be to calibrate a step wedge and 
use a single exposure of the step wedge to generate a new 
H-D curve for each case. A similar approach has been re- 
ported using the MLC. 16 

It should be noted that a sensitometer typically used in 
radiology is not suitable here for correction for film process- 
ing. Besides the much longer exposure times required here, 
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the typical stated stability of these devices is ±0.02 log ex- 
posure. This computes to a variation in exposure of ±4.7%. 
For our purposes we need greater confidence and would like 
the exposures to be measured within at least ±3%. 

By rninimizing the effects of uncertainties commonly as- 
sociated with film dosimetry as described earlier, the gray- 
scales of the film measurement can be directly related to the 
dose at the central axis in the calibration condition, which is 
in turn related to the output of the machine. For the QA of 
IMRT delivery, each pixel of the dose image captured with 
film can be converted (and normalized) to the central axis 
dose of the calibration condition. These dose images are con- 
verted to in-air intensity maps expressed in MUs of the cali- 
bration condition, with which the dose in the patient can be 
calculated using a pencil beam dose calculation algorithm It 
is important to note that the MUs converted using this pro- 
cedure serve as a common measurement unit of the photon 
fluence or intensities which we will refer to here as relative 
monitor units (RMU). The RMU is used here as a unit to 
take into account the field size and accessories that have been 
inserted into the beam. As an example, if a wedge is in a 
20X 20 cm field with a wedge factor of 0.5 on the central 
axis and a scatter collimator factor of 1.04, applying 100 MU 
will result in a measurement of 52.0 RMU on the central 
axis. 

B. Derivation of photon fluence distribution from film 
measurements 

Note that the use of film here is simpler than using film to 
measure the dose at depth in an extended phantom 15,17 in that 
here the film is perpendicular to the central axis of the radia- 
tion field and only enough material is used over the film to 
shield from contamination electrons. Changes in spectrum 
with depth in a phantom due to scatter is not an issue since 
the film is not in a phantom. Radial changes in the energy 
spectrum resulting from beam modifying devices, such as a 
wedge, have been shown to have a relatively small effect 
(see Fig. 3). 

Since any measurement of the photon fluence will require 
buildup, and also a shield for contamination electrons, any 
measurement will distort the measured results. Therefore as 
the means to judge whether a method for measuring or de- 
riving the fluence is effective, the derived fluence map was 
used as input to calculate the dose on a profile at depth in a 
water phantom and that computed profile then compared to 
the dose profile measured at the same depth. 

A 3-mm-thick copper plate was used here for shielding 
contamination electrons and buildup due to a report 3 that 3 
nuii of copper resulted in an accurately measured fluence 
map. We tested 2X 2, 5x5, 10X10, and 25 x 25 cm field 
sizes using 3.18 mm copper as a shield for therapy verifica- 
tion film, comparing the profiles at depths of 3.4, 5, 10, 20, 
and 30 cm for 18 MV x rays. The film was placed on top of 
7.6 cm of Styrofoam on the treatment couch to rriinimize the 
backscatter to the film. The film was at 100 cm from the 
source and covered with the copper sheet The calibrated 
images from the film were used to compute the dose profiles 
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at depth. The same profiles were measured with a 
Scanditronix-Wellhofer (Scanditronix-Wellhofer North 
America, Memphis, TN) beam data acquisition system at the 
same time. For the 2 X 2 cm field an ion chamber with 3 mm 
outer diameter was used. For the other fields a chamber with 
5 mm outer diameter was used. 

A stringent test of the quality control system is to compute 
the dose for a 60° wedged field from a film measurement of 
the field. We tested a 20x 20 cm field for both 6 and 18 MV. 

C. Dose calculation algorithm and validation 

The dose calculation algorithm used in this work was 
based on a pencil beam superposition algorithm. The dose 
calculation method used here is similar to pencil beam-based 
dose calculation methods used clinically in many treatment 
planning systems today. Pencil beams were generated from 
Monte Carlo generated point spread functions. 18 These were 
used with measured percent depth dose to fit a spectrum and 
generate a composite poly-energetic pencil beam. A radiation 
field is divided into an array of such pencil beams, and the 
dose to any point is the sum of the contribution from each 
pencil beam. Although a pencil beam algorithm is less strin- 
gent as compared with superposition methods based on point 
(voxel) dose-spread-arrays, 19 ' 20 the accuracy of these types 
of pencil beam methods are well known. 21 ' 22 The dose algo- 
rithm of the verification system was validated following 
well-established code of practice. 5 ' 23 ' 24 

For dose calculation in the patient, the pencil beam kernel 
is first stretched or compressed according to the radiological 
depth along the central ray of each pencil beam to obtain the 
dose distributions of each pencil beam in the patient This 
achieves a first-order approximation to account for the ef- 
fects of inhomogeneities in the patient. These location- 
specific pencil beam dose distributions are then weighted by 
the intensity values derived at each pencil beam location 
from the measured fluence map and superpositioned to get 
the dose distribution of the broad beam. The algorithm here 
does not model the accelerator head and accessories since 
those effects are already included in the measured fluence 
map. 

The penumbra is determined by the spread of the pencil 
beam and the intensity value from the fluence map used to 
weight each pencil beam. Because the fluence is measured at 
a fixed distance from the source, changes in penumbra that 
might be depth dependent are not accounted for here. For 
example, the source may be modeled as a primary source and 
a secondary extended source at the position of the flattening 
filter. 25 As the secondary source is eclipsed differently then 
the primary source at different depths, there is a slight 
change in penumbra. However, this effect is expected to be 
small and has been ignored in this work. 

Beam hardening effects are not explicitly considered in 
the dose calculation since the weighting of each pencil beam 
does not consider changes in spectral components. This 
might limit the accuracy for cases where the beam traverses 
thick bony anatomy or metal objects. However, many treat- 
ment planning systems use a similar approximation with ac- 



curacy suitable for clinical purposes. Further corrections are 
not applied since the fluence map is derived from an image 
that does not contain spectral information. 

To convert the calculated dose to the absolute dose, it is 
necessary to apply a calibration factor derived from the cali- 
bration condition that is used for the particular accelerator, 
i.e., the field size and depth for which the calibration of the 
accelerator is specified (typically a 10X 10 cm 2 field size at 
^nuu at either 100 cm source-to-surface distance or 100 cm 
source-to-detector distance, but could be specified at a 
deeper depth). This calibration factor is simply the quotient 
of the stated dose to the computed value for 1 MU, i.e., 

C^- stated cGy/computed dose at calibration condition. 

(1) 

The denominator in Eq. (1) is computed by sununing all the 
pencil beams over the area of the calibration field with each 
of the pencil beams scaled by a measured in air profile nor- 
malized to 1 MU on the central axis, as is typically done in 
treatment planning system algorithms. The derived constant 
is subsequently used to multiply all computed doses to arrive 
at doses in cGy. The units of the pencil beam kernel may 
therefore be arbitrary. This calibration factor is generated au- 
tomatically as part of the software function for generating 
necessary parameters for dose calculation from measured 
beam data. 



D. Software program 

A software program, dosimetry CHECK (Math Resolu- 
tions, Columbia, MD) was developed to accomplish the 
goals of the delivery verification system. In this software 
field images must first be reduced to one of the following 
formats: DICOM, TIFF, PNG, or a proprietary (Radiological 
Imaging Technology, Colorado Springs, CO) format Film 
measurements were scanned using both 12 and 16 bit scan- 
ners and we did not observe any significant accuracy differ- 
ence between these two methods. 

Multiple H and D curves can be entered and selected for 
the conversion of the scanned measurement to RMU. As dis- 
cussed earlier, the H-D curve can be rescaled to force agree- 
ment at the calibration point obtained at the same time of the 
"dry-run" beam delivery, or a new curve entered^usin^g" a 
calibrated step wedge. Polynomials are fitted to'tee^ff-and D 
curves. The order of fit is adjusted to give the 8&st fit with the 
data. 

With the 12 bit scanner, the resultant dose image was 
written as a true color TIFF file with five bits assigned the 
blue field, five to green, and two to red. A special routine was 
written in our verification software to reconstruct the 12 bit 
grayscale from this encoded true color TIFF format. The 
digitized images were transferred to the computer running 
the delivery verification software from the computer con- 
nected to the film scanner. 

For each of the beam profile images captured on film, the 
user must locate the central axis and beam's eye view coor- 
dinate system. This is accomplished by projecting the coor- 
dinate system on top of the field image and subsequently 
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moving and rotating the coordinate system to match with the 
beam fluence image. This may require fiducial marks on the 
films as described in the following. 

The treatment plan may be transferred from the treatment 
planning system into our program in RTOG or DICOM RT 
format. The program can import the CT scans arid geometry 
information, such as the isocenter position, the couch, gantry, 
and collimator angles for each beam. In addition, the three- 
dimensional (3D) dose matrix from the planning system can 
also be imported for the purpose of comparison. Each beam 
must then be associated with the corresponding dose image 
measured with film. 

An important consideration is to preserve the geometry of 
the field, particularly in reference to the collimator angle. As 
described earlier, the program uses the convention that the 
field image is oriented relative to the beam's eye view coor- 
dinate axes. These axes rotate with the collimator and there- 
fore the field is measured relative to the unrotated collimator. 
In addition, the field is viewed from the source side. This 
requires a method for locking the field image position rela- 
tive to the central axis and beam's eye view axes. For ex- 
ample, when using Ready Pack film, pinpricks can be used 
on the axes outside of the field. Since any variation in film 
density will be interpreted as a change in the field fluence, 
such marks should be placed outside of the area of the field 
with some margin where they will not perturb the resultant 
computed dose distribution. An adequate margin around the 
field is also needed so that the penumbra outside the beam is 
properly accounted for. 

After each treatment beam is associated with the corre- 
sponding measured field, the dose distribution is computed. 
The isodose curves in units of cGy are displayed and com- 
pared to the plan calculated by the treatment planning sys- 
tem. A dose difference volume histogram can be generated 
and printed if the 3D dose matrix was downloaded from the 
planning system. The dose or dose difference can be viewed 
in any reformatted image plane or 3D perspective room view. 
Hie displays are similar to those of present treatment plan- 
ning systems. Outlined regions of interest are also supported 
for point of reference and may be also downloaded in RTOG 
format The body outline must be supplied or regenerated, 
and the conversion of CT number to density must be speci- 
fied. 

III. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A. Verification of consistency in film dosimetry 

Figure 1 shows the typical variations in H and D curve 
observed in the study and the validation of the rescaling with 
one point. Figure 1(a) shows two H and D curves obtained 
with films from different batches within the same week and 
two H arid D curves obtained in two different weeks. Figure 
1(b) shows the same comparison as Fig. 1(a) after rescaling 
the original H and D curve with one film calibration point at 
60 cGy on the other H and D curve. Without rescaling, the 
relative difference in optical density among H and D curves 
can be as high as 5% at higher doses. Due to the shallower 
slope^at high dose values, the related dose error can be up to 



10%. After repealing, all H and D curves can be brought U> 
an agreement of better than 2% in optical density. To reduce 
the error introduced in the rescaling, one should deliver a 
dose at 25 cGy or higher but below the film saturation dose. 
There are subtle differences between V film and EDR2 film 
that have been reported 15,16,26 which may need to be taken 
into consideration in implementing this quality control 
method with film. 

B. Verification of the dose calculation algorithm 

The pencil beam algorithm was initially tested by using 
the field fluence from a measured in air profile and compar- 
ing the computed and measured isodose curves in a water 
phantom Hie algorithm was further tested by comparing the 
dose at 297 points measured in a Rando phantom for a large 
30 X 35 cm 2 4 MV field covering the chest and lower head 27 
to that computed with our algorithm. For 100 cGy to d max on 
the central axis the deviation between the measured and the 
computed dose was 2.86 cGy (2.86% relative to the dose at 
^max)- Another test was done using the protocol defined by 
Task Group 23 in AAPM Report Number 55. 24 The algo- 
rithm was used to compute the dose to points measured in 
the report The results are summarized in Table I and show a 
standard deviation of 0.9% at 4 MV and 1.4% at 18 MV 
(relative to a dose of 1.0 cGy at d^). TTiese results demon- 
strate that the pencil beam algorithm was adequately vali- 
dated. 

C. Dose computed from measurement of beam 
fluence 

Shown in Fig. 2 are 18 MV profiles for open fields of 2 
X2, 5 X 5, 10X 10, and 25 X 25 cm at depths of 3.4, 5, 10, 20, 
and 30 cm. These profiles were generated using as the input 
fluence film measurements filtered by 3.18 mm of copper. 
Each set of profiles, computed and measured, in Fig. 2 were 
normalized to the same dose at d^ (3.4 cm) on the central 
axis. The results show that 3.18 mm of copper to shield 
contamination electrons for 18 MV x rays was an effective 
technique for exposing the beam films as the dose distribu- 
tion at depth can be computed with no further corrective 
processing of the derived fluence map and a significant field 
size dependency effect was not observed. 

The absolute dose agreement will be strictly determined 
by the accuracy of the film measurement and film calibration 
curve. For absolute dose, the 10x10 cm film was used to 
rescale the film calibration curve to agree with 60 MU used 
to expose the fields. The absolute doses for the 25 X 25 cm 
field size were 61.5 cGy vs 60.2 from measured data, for 
10X 10cm 56.0 cGy vs 56.1, for 5x5 52.0 vs 52.3. For 2 
X 2 cm field size the method produced a dose of 45.4 cGy. A 
reliable measured value to compare this to was not available. 

Table II shows a detailed quantitative analysis of the pro- 
files presented in Fig. 2 for the data pooled at all depths, 
normalized as described earlier. The standard deviation of 
measured versus computed values is reported. 

The data in Table II are found to be within the suggested 
acceptability criteria of AAPM Task Group No. 53: 5 1.5% in 
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Fig. 1. (a) For films from the same batch in different 
weeks and films from different batch in same week (er- 
ror bars represent ±5%). (b) Same films after scaling 
the films to optical density at 60 cGy (error bars repre- 
sent ±2%). 
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the inner beam, 2% in the outer beam, and 2 mm distance- 
to-agreement in the penumbra region. Shown in Fig. 3 are 
the 60° wedge, 20x20 cm wedged field profiles for 6 MV 
[Fig. 3(a)], wedge factor of 0.287, and 18 MV [Fig. 3(b)], 

Table L Pooled dose difference data from using AAPM Report 55 Radia- 
tion Treatment Planning Dosimetry Verification relative to 1 cGy/MU. 







Standard 


Average 
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Energy 


Number of 


deviation of dose 


difference 


difference in 


(MeV) 


points 


difference 


in dose 


dose 


4 


239 


0.009 


0.000 


0.039 


18 


267 


0.014 


0.000 


0.063 



wedge factor of 0.298. The curves were normalized to the 
^max point on the central axis as was done earlier for the 
open fields in Fig. 2. Table II also includes quantitative data 
for the wedge profiles. Agreement with measurement for the 
absolute dose was found to be within 0.5% for 6 MV and 
2.0% for 18 MV. These values are within the AAPM TG53 
criteria for wedged beams. 

These results are highly dependent upon the film calibra- 
tion curve. For example, depending upon the order of the 
polynomial fitted to the film calibration points, the computed 
profiles at the tip of the wedge in Fig. 3 can be much differ- 
ent than shown here. Care must therefore be taken to use 
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Fig. 2. (a) Computed and measured profiles for a 2X2 cm field. The computed dose is from using 3 mm copper to shield verification film. Depths are 3.4, 
5, 10, 20, and 30 cm Dose normalized to 100% on the central axis at d mut . (b) Computed and measured profiles for a 5X5 cm field The computed dose is 
from using 3 mm copper to shield verification film. Depths are 3.4, 5, 10, 20, and 30 cm. Dose normalized to 100% on the central axis at d^ . (c) Computed 
and measured profiles for a 10X 10 cm field The computed dose is from using 3 mm copper to shield verification film. Depths are 3.4, 5, 10, 20, and 30 cm. 
Dose normalized to 100% on the central axis at d^ . (d) Computed and measured profiles for a 25 x 25 cm field The computed dose is from using 3 mm 
copper to shield verification film. Depths are 3.4, 5, 10, 20, and 30 cm. Dose normalized to 100% on the central axis at rf™ . 



closely spaced points in the film calibration curve for best 
results. Replacing film with more accurate technology for 
measuring the beam fiuence would be expected to give better 
system performance. But accuracy sufficient for verifying a 
treatment can be obtained with film dosimetry as shown here 
if measurements are carefully performed. 

D. Example of a conf rmal case 

Figure 4 shows the transverse slice for a six field confor- 
mal prostate case treated at 18 MV x rays. Kodak XV film 



was used to measure each beam, A 50 MU 10 x 10 cm test 
film resulted in 46.6 MU. The calibration curve was then 
rescaled to produce 50 MU for the test film. The rescaled 
curve was used to process the beam films. The planning sys- 
tem reported the dose to isocenter to be 203.4 cGy, compared 
to the value of 201.4 cGy cornputed here (a 1.0% difference). 
The hot spot in the treatment volume reported by the plan- 
ning system was 207.2 cGy whereas 204.1 cGy was found 
with the verification system. The difference in dose for the 
3D dose matrix was 5.6 cGy at one standard deviation, cor- 
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Table II. Comparison of computed and measured profiles for all depths (d mu , 5, 10, 20, and 30 cm) pooled 
together after normalization at d^ on the central axis to the measured dose rate. Difference at one standard 
deviation. The number of points for these comparisons ranged from 57 and 1077. 
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FlO. 3. (a) Measured and computed profiles compared for a 60° wedge, 
20 X 20 cm field size, 6 MV. Depths are 1.7, 5, 10, 20, and 30 cm. Dose 
normalized to 100% on the central axis at d^ . (b) Measured and computed 
profiles compared for a 60° wedge, 20X20 cm field size, 18 MV. Depths are 
3.4, 5, 10, 20, and 30 cm. Dose normalized to 100% on the central axis at 
duM ■ 



responding to 2.8% of the dose at isocenter. Shown are the 
isodose lines corresponding to 95%, 80%, and 50% of the 
isocenter dose of the planning system compared to the dose 
computed here. Of these data, the 2.8% difference at one 
standard deviation is probably the most significant, followed 
by the difference in dose at isocenter of 1%. 



E. Example of an IMRT case 

Figure 5 shows the transverse slice through isocenter for a 
case treated with six 6 MV intensity modulated beams. The 
plan was generated with a commercial inverse planning sys- 
tem (Corvus, Nomos, Swickley, PA) and the beams were 
delivered with a step and shoot technique. 14,28 Segments with 
less than 1 MU had to be removed from the plan due to the 
delivery machine limitation. The total lost MUs were distrib- 
uted over the remaining segments. It was assumed that this 
would not alter the delivered plan considerably. The planned 
dose at the isocenter was 187 cGy, whereas the calculation 
based on measured intensity patterns here yielded 193 cGy at 
the isocenter, a 3.2% difference. The doses shown corre- 
spond to 95%, 80%, and 50% of the dose at the isocenter. 

Shown in Fig. 6 is a dose difference volume histogram for 
this case. The dose is computed here for each point in the 3D 
dose matrix imported from the planning system. The differ- 
ence in dose is sorted into bins of 5 cGy width. The differ- 
ence at one standard deviation was 7.6 cGy corresponding to 




Fig. 4. Example conformal prostate case. 193 cGy corresponds to the 95% 
isodose line, 163 cGy to 80%, and 102 cGy to 50%. Planning system shown 
with a dash line, the check shown in with a solid line. 
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Fig. 5. Comparison of dose from planning system (dash) to that found here 
for an IMRT case (solid). Doses correspond to 95% (178 cGy), 80% (150 
cGy), and 50% (94 cGy) of the stated isocenter dose. 



4.1% of the dose at isocenter. The hot spot was computed 
here to be 226 cGy, whereas the hot spot from the original 
treatment plan was 223 cGy, a 1.3% difference. These results 
are felt to be within acceptable criteria for IMRT QA. Large 
dose differences (in a small volume) do occur in the penum- 
bra regions and are likely due to the approximations used in 
our delivery verification method, as well as the differences in 
the dose calculation algorithms which would tend to be em- 
phasized in the lung. 

F. Pass-fail criteria 

Further work is needed on how to define a pass/fail crite- 
ria, or possibly to present the data in some other format Here 
the standard deviation of the dose difference, comparing ev- 
ery point from the planning system 3D dose matrix, is prob- 
ably an important parameter to look at along with the dose at 
isocenter Hie visual comparison of isodose distributions 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5 is somewhat subjective as the same 
value isodose curve in low gradient areas can be separated by 
large distances but might nonetheless represent a relatively 
small change in actual dose and therefore might not be of 
consequence. The same problem will exist in comparing iso- 
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Fig. 6. The difference vohime histogram computed for the example case. 
Each bar is a step in 5 cGy increments. Hie total difference is shown (upper 
bar). The two other bars show the histogram for doses that are larger and 
smaller than the planning system (normally in different colors). 



dose curves in phantoms as to defining a pass/fail criteria. 
Based on isodose curves alone it is difficult to offer an ob- 
jective pass/fail criteria. The standard deviation of the dose 
difference for all points and the comparison of the dose at 
isocenter and the hot spot doses would be more objective. 

G. Verification considerations 

This new approach provides both the absolute dose and 
the dose distribution in the patient and thus provides a veri- 
fication loop. Although this procedure does not confirm the 
correct placement of fields on the patient, it checks if the 
planned treatment can be accurately delivered. 

Hie time needed to perform this verification includes the 
time needed for exposing the films, for processing and scan- 
ning the films, and to perform the calculations. It takes less 
than a minute to digitize a film on the film scanner and save 
the result to a file. The importing of the plan in RTOG format 
is also very fast About a half hour is needed to run the 
delivery verification software including performing dose dif- 
ference analysis. The use of a portal imaging system that can 
integrate and measure dose should reduce this effort by 
eliminating the need to handle, process, and digitize the 
films. The treatment sequence would simply be performed on 
the accelerator with the images immediately available for the 
verification software. 

It would seem desirable that the film holding mechanism 
be attached to the collimator so that the accelerator can be 
rotated to the intended gantry and collimator angles, rather 
than place the film on the couch as we have done to demon- 
strate the feasibility of this method, since the accelerator per- 
formance could change with gantry and collimator angle. 
This same consideration would apply to any other mecha- 
nism used to capture images of the treatment fields. But there 
might be small differences in the collimator scatter factor at 
such shorter distances and we have not investigated these 
differences. 

The dose calculation algorithms used in our treatment 
planning system and in the delivery verification system are 
different Although both these algorithms have acceptable 
accuracy in water phantoms, differences in inhomogeneous 
situations, such as the lung, are likely to be important and 
should be further investigated. Comparing the dose in a ho- 
mogeneous phantom also does not address this issue. If the 
same dose calculation algorithm is used for the initial plan- 
ning and for the verification dose calculation, the impact of 
any dose calculation error on the comparison would be ex- 
pected to be minimal. Hence, using a different dose calcula- 
tion engine for verification provides some added level of 
independence, hence redundancy. If both systems have clini- 
cally acceptable accuracy, then differences due to algorith- 
mic differences should be small or understandable, for ex- 
ample in interface areas. However, the main purpose remains 
here to not verify the dose calculation accuracy of the plan- 
ning system but to verify the delivery. 

To make the system suitable for detecting delivery errors, 
it is important that each step of the process be executed with 
care. Assuming these steps can be consistently accomplished 
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and the RMU.can be determined from the films to an accu- 
racy of 2%, which is shown to be achievable, the isocenter 
dose computed here should be able to flag an error in dose 
greater than 5%. However, since the verification currently 
only compares the final dose distribution, the cause of an 
error might not be obvious. For example, if the collimator 
has a 5 mm error for all the fields, we would expect to see a 
change in the final dose distribution and be able to deterrnine 
the error by comparing isodose lines. On the other hand, if 
only one of six fields were off a small amount, the result 
might not be as noticeable but would also be less important. 
If some error occurred that resulted in a change in dose of 
5% or more, this change should be detectable. Further inves- 
tigation of the plan would then be necessary to determine the 
reason for the discrepancy. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

A new scheme for verifying the accuracy of beam deliv- 
ery has been presented. By comparing the dose computed 
from measured photon fluence distributions with that from 
the treatment plan, the method provides a means to verify the 
accuracy of the treatment plan delivery on the same patient 
anatomy. Both the absolute dose and the dose distribution 
can be compared. Validations of the new scheme showed that 
the system is capable of achieving accuracy better than 5% 
with film. The data transfer and analysis tools increase the 
usefulness and efficiency. Since only one dry-run is needed 
for the verification, the system can significantly reduce the 
QA time for IMRT delivery. When combined with a suitable 
portal imaging system, the time needed for delivery verifica- 
tion should be further reduced. 
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